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HE N firſt I nada to write an 
Engliſh Dictionary, I had no ex- 
pectation of any higher patronage 
<4 than that of the proprietors of the copy, nor 
proſpect of any other advantage than the 
price of my labour; I knew, that the work 
in which I engaged is generally conſidered as 
drudgery for the blind, as the proper toil of 
artleſs induſtry, a taſk that requires neither 
the light of learning. nor the aQuvity of ge- 
nius, but may be ſucceſsfully performed with- 

out any higher quality than that of bearing 
burthens with dull patience, and beating the 
der of the alpbabet with Nuggiſh reſolution. 


kx this opinion, ſo long ns . 
mitted arid ſo widely propagated, had its be- 
ginning from truth and nature, or from ac- 
cident and prejudice, whether it be decreed 
by the authority of reaſon, or the tyranny 
of ignorance, that of all the candidates for 
wr il _ the 10 lexicographer 
1 A . | 


ls . 


holds the loweſt he neither vanity nor in- 
tereſt incited me to enquire, It appeared that 
the province allotted me was of all the regions 
of learning generally confeſſed to be the leaft 
delightful, that it was believed to produce 
neither fruits nor flowers, and that after a 
long and laborious cultivation, not even the 
| barren laurel had been found upon * 


Yer on this province, my Lord, 1 enter d 
with the pleaſing hope, that as it was low, 
it likewiſe would be ſafe. I was drawn for- 
ward with the proſpect of employment, 
which, tho' not ſplendid, would be uſeful, 
and which tho' it could not make my life 
envied, would keep it innocent, which would 
awaken no paſſion, engage me in no con- 


_ tention, nor throw in my way any tempta- 


tion to diſturb the quiet of others by _— 
or my own by n 


I HAD read indeed of times, in which pr rin- 
ces and ſtateſmen thought it part of their 


-honour to promote the improvement of their 


native tongues, and in which dictionaries 
were written under the protection of great- 
| neſs. To the patrons of ſuch undertakings, 


I willingly paid the homage of believing that 


they, who were thus ſolicitous for the perpe- 
my of their language, had reaſon to expect 


put 


: 5 | 
| that their Ale would be celebrated by 
poſterity, and that the eloquence which they 
promoted would be employed in their praiſe. 
But I conſidered ſuch acts of beneficence as 


prodigies, recorded rather to raiſe wonder 


than expectation ; and content with the terms 
that I had ſtipulated, had not ſuffer d my ima- 
gination to flatter me with any other encou- 
ragement, when I found that my deſign had 


been thought by your Lordſhip of importance 


n to attratt aur favour, 


| "Shots: far this mma diſtinction can 

be rated among the happy incidents of life, 
J am not yet able to determine. Its firſt effect 
has been to make me anxious leſt it ſhould fix 


che attention of the public too much upon me, 
and as it once happened to an epic poet of 


France, by raiſing the reputation of the at- 
tempt, obſtruct the reception of the work. I 
imagine what the world will expect from a 
ſcheme, proſecuted under your Lordſhip's in- 
fluence, and I know that expectation, when 
her wings are once expanded, eaſily reaches 


heights which performance never will attain, 


and when ſhe has mounted the ſummit of per- 
_—_— derides her een who, 5 in the 
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Nor therefore to raiſe expectation, but ti 


repreſs it, I here lay before your Lordſhip the 


plan of my undertaking, that more may not 


be demanded than I intend, and that before 
it is too far advanced to be thrown into a 
new method, I may be advertiſed of its defects 
or ſuperfluities. Such informations I may 
juſtly hope from the emulation with which 


thoſe who defire the praiſe of elegance or dif. 


cernment muſt contend in the promotion of 


a deſign that you, my Lord, have not thought | 


unworthy to ſhare your attention with | treaties 
and with 1 wars. ; 


IN the fit attempt to mithodiſe my ideas, 


1 found a diff culty which extended itſelf to 


the whole work. It was not eaſy to deter- 


mine by what rule of diſtinction the words 
of this dictionary were to be choſen. The 
chief intent of it is to preſerve the purity and 


aſcertain the meaning of our Engliſh idiom; 
and this ſeems to require nothing more than 
that our language be conſidered fo far as it is 


our own; that the words and phraſes uſed in 

the general intercourſe of life, or found in the 

works of thoſe whom we commonly ſtile po- 
lite writers, be ſelected, without including the 


terms of particular profeſſions, ſince, with 


the arts to which they relate, they are gene 


| rally derived from other nations, and are 


1 very 
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1} 

very often the ſame in all the languages of 
this part of the world. This is perhaps the 
exact and pure idea of a grammatical dictio- 
1ary z but in lexicography, as in other arts, 
naked ſcience is too delicate for the purpoſes of 
life. The value of a work muſt be eſtimated 
by its uſe: it is not enough that a dictionary 
lights the critic, unleſs at the ſame time it 
inſtructs the learner ; as it is to little purpoſe, 
that an engine amuſes the philoſopher by the 
ſubtilty of its mechamiſm, if it requires ſo 
much knowledge in its application, as to be 
of no advantage to the common workman. 


Tux title which I prefix to my work has 
long conveyed a very miſcellaneous idea, and 
they that take a dictionary into their hands 
have been accuſtomed to expect from it, a ſo- 
lution of almoſt every difficulty. If foreign 
words therefore were rejected, it could be 
little regarded, except by critics, or thoſe who 
aſpire to criticiſm ; and however it might en- 
lighten thoſe that write, would be all darkneſs 
to them that only read. The unlearned much 
oftner conſult _ dictionaries, for the mea- 
ning of words, than for their ſtructures or for- 

mations ; and the words that moſt want expla- 
nation, are generally terms of art, which there- 
fore experience has taught my predeceſſors to 
ſpread with a kind of e . over 
their — : Tux 


16 


Tar -academicians of France, indeed, re- 
refed terms of ſcience in their firſt eſſay, but 
found afterwards a neceſſity of relaxing the 

rigour of their determination; and, though 


they would not naturalize them at once by a 


ſingle act, permitted them by degrees to ſettle 
themſelves among the natives, with little op- 


poſition, and it would ſurely be no proof of 


judgment to imitate them in an error which 


they have now retracted, and deprive the book 
of its chief uſe by e diſtinctions. 


, ſuch words however, all are not Sed 


y to be conſidered as parts of our language, 


for ſome of them are naturalized and incor- 
porated, but others ſtill continue aliens, and 


are rather auxiliaries than ſubjects. This na- 


turalization is produced either by an admiſ- 
ſion into common ſpeech in ſome metaphori- 

cal ſignification, which is the acquiſition of a 
kind of property among us, as we ſay the ze- 
nith of advancement, the meridian of life, the 


_® cqnoſure of neighbouring eyes; or it is the 
conſequence of long intermixture and frequent 


uſe, by which the ear is accuſtomed to the 
ſound of words till their original is forgotten, 


as in equator, ſatellites; or of the change of a 
| foreign to an Engliſh termination, and. a con- 
4 e to _ GONE _— eas r which 
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ern 0 


ere 


I 
e are ndoptcd, as in category, _— bee 
ee, | 


0 y thoſe which yet continue in th fat 


of aliens; and have made no approaches to- 
wards aſſimilation, ſome ſeem neceſſary to be 


retained, becauſe the purchaſers of the dic- 
tionary will ex 
many words in the common law, as capias, 


habeas corpus, premunire, niſi prius: ſuch are 


ſome terms of controverſial divinity, as e 


ftafis; and of phyſick, as the names of diſ- 
_ eaſes; and in general all terms which can be 
found in books not written profeſſedly upon 
particular arts, or can be ſuppoſed neceſſary to 


thoſe who do not regularly ſtudy them. Thus 


when a reader not {killed in phylck e 
in Milton upon this line, 


—ſ pining W . 
2 ne wid e-waſting hs,” 


he will with equal expectation look into his 
dictionary for the word maraſimus, a as for atro- 
phy, or peſtilence, and will have reaſon to com- 


_ if he does not find it. 
"Am ſeems neceſſary. to the completion fs a 

dictionary deſigned not merely for critics but 

for popular uſe, that it ſhould compriſe, in 


ſome W the peculiar words of every pro- 
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pect to find them. Such are 
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felſion ; that the terms of war * navigation 


ſhquld be inſerted ſo far as they can be re- 


quired by readers of travels, and of hiſtory ; 


and thoſe of law, merchandiſe and mechani- 


cal trades, ſo far as they can be ſuppoſed uſe- 
| wh in the « occurrences of common me. © 


7 "Rox there oight, however: , to hs ane di- 
Kinetin made between the different claſſes of 
words, and therefore it will be proper to print 
thoſe which are incorporated into the language 

in the uſual character, and thoſe which are ſtill 


to be conſidered as ge” in the Italic 


arr. 


5 - ANoTHER queſtion may ariſe, with RIP] 

to appellatives, or the names of ſpecies. It 
ſeems of no great uſe to ſet down the words 
borſe, dog, cat, willow, alder, dafy, roſe, and 


a thouſand others, of which it will be hard 
to give an explanation not more obſcure than 


the word itſelf. Yet it is to be conſidered, 
that, if the names of animals be inſerted, we 
muſt admit thoſe which are more known, as 
well as thoſe with which we are, by accident, 
leſs acquainted ; and if they are all rejected, 
how will the reader be relieved from difficul- 


1 ties produced by alluſions to the crocodile, 


the cameleon, the ichneumon, and the hyena ? 
if no 1 N are to be mentioned, the moſt 
£ | plealing 


Pg 
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mentioned, Who ſhall fix the limits of the 
reader's learning? The importance of ſuch 
explications appears from the miſtakes which 
the want of them has - occaſioned. Had 
| Shakeſpear had a dictionary of. this kind, he 
had not made the woodbine entwine the honey- 
fauckle ; nor would Milton, with ſuch aſſiſt- 


and his ſearpion.. 


C67. Wt 


ET 


Wanne as ſuch words, like W require 


aſcertained, and their etymologies deduced, 
they cannot be properly omitted in the dic- 
tionary. And though the explanations of 

ſome may be cenſured as trivial, becauſe they 


of others as unneceſſary, becauſe they will 
ſeldom occur, yet it ſeems not proper to omit 
them, ſince it is rather to be wiſhed that many 
readers ſhould find more than they expect, 


than that one ſhould miſs what he might hops 
to find, 


2 "Wow all the words are ſelected and ar- 
ranged, the firſt part of the work to be conſi- 
dered is the > ORTHOGRAPHY, which was long 


B OL VO": 


| plealing part of nature will be excluded, 15 
many beautiful epithets be unexplained. If 
only thoſe which. are leſs known are to be 


ance, have diſpoſed ſo OY of his __ | 


: that their accents ſhould be ſettled, their ſounds 


are almoſt univerſally underſtood, and thoſe 
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: 101 
vague and uncertain, which at laſt, when i its 
fluctuation ceaſed, was in many caſes ſettled 
but by accident, and in which, according to 
your Lordſhip” s obſervation, there is ſtill great 

- uncertainty among the beſt critics; nor is it 
_ eaſy to ſtate a rule by which we may decide 
between cuſtom and reaſon, or between the 
equiponderant authorities of writers alike emi- 
nent for n and accuracy. ! 


Tux great orthographical conteſt has long 
Gibfſted between etymology and pronuncia- 
tion. It has been demanded, on one hand, 
that men ſhould write as they ſpeak ; but as 
it has been ſhewn, that this conformity never 
was attained in any language, and that it is 
not more eaſy to perſuade men to agree ex- 
actly in ſpeaking than in writing, it may be 
| aſked with equal propriety, why men do not 
rather ſpeak as they write. In France, where 
this controverſy was at its greateſt height, 
neither party, however ardent, durſt adhere 
ſteadily to their own rule; the etymologiſt 
was — forced to ſpell with the people ; and 
the advocate for the authority of pronuncia- 
tion, found it ſometimes deviating ſo capri- 
ciouſly from the received uſe of writing, that 
he was conſtrained to comply with the rule of 
his NOS; leſt he ſhould loſe the end by 
8 


2200er x 9 to 
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5 crowd. 


Wann a queſtion of orthography i 18 4 
ous, that practice has, in my opinion, a claim 
to preference, which preſerves the greateſt 
number of radical letters, or ſeems moſt to 
comply with the general cuſtom of our lan- 


guage. But the chief rule which I propoſe to 
follow, 1s to make no innovation, without a 
reaſon ſufficient to balance the inconvenience 
of change; and ſuch reaſons I do not expect 
often to find. All change is of itſelf an evil, 
which ought not to be hazarded but for evi- 


dent advantage; and as inconſtancy i is in every 


caſe a mark of weakneſs, it will add nothing 
to the reputation of our tongue. There are, 


indeed, ſome who deſpiſe the inconveniencies 


of confuſion, who ſeem to take pleaſure in 


| departing from cuſtom, and to think altera- 


tion deſirable for its own ſake; and the refor- 
mation of our orthography, which theſe wri- 


ters have attempted, ſhould not paſs without 
its due honours, but that I ſuppoſe they hold 


ſingularity its own reward, or may dread the 
faſcination of laviſh praiſe. 


Tas preſent uſage of ſpelling, where the pre- 


ſent uſage can be diſtinguiſhed, will therefore 
* this work be * followed, yet there 
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will M often occaſion to. obſerve, that i it is in 
itſelf inaccurate, and tolerated rather than 
choſen ; particularly, when by a change of 
one letter, or more, the meaning of a word 
is obſcured, as in farrier, for ferrier, as it was 
formerly written, from ferrum or fer; in gib- 
beriſh for gebriſh, the jargon of Geber and his 
chymical followers, underſtood by none but 
their own tribe. It will be likewiſe ſometimes 
proper to trace back the orthography of dif- 
ferent ages, and ſhew by what gradations the 
word departed from its original. 


CLOSELY ums with orthography is 
PRONUNCIATION, the ſtability of which is of 
great importance to the duration of a lan- 
guage, becauſe the firſt change will naturally 
begin by corruptions in 'the living ſpeech. 
The want of certain rules for the pronun- 
ciation of former ages, has made us wholly 
1gnorant of the metrical art of our ancient 
poets ; and ſince thoſe who ſtudy their ſenti- 
ments regret the loſs of their numbers, it is 
ſurely time to provide that the harmony of 
the moderns may be more e | 


A new prononnciation all make almoſt 
a new ſpeech, and therefore ſince one great 
end of this undertaking is to fix the Enghih- 
A care will be taken to determine the- 

_ accen- 


* 


[i] "5 
accentuation of all peipylables by proper 
authorities, as it is one of thoſe capricious 
phænomena which cannot be eaſily reduced 
to rules. Thus there is no antecedent reaſon 
for difference of accent in the two words d0- 


 brous and ſonorous, yet of the one Milton gives 
the found 1 in this line, | | 


He paſs d o'er many a region dolorous, 


and that of the other in this, 
Sonorous metal blowing martial founds. 


Ir may be likewiſe proper to remark me- 
trical licences, ſuch as contractions, generous, 

gen rous, reverend, rev'rend; and coaliti ons, as 
| regi on, Xx 855 


Bor it is ſtill more abs to fix — 
pronunciation of monoſyllables, by placing 
with them words of correſpondent ſound, that 
one may guard the other againſt the danger 
of that variation, which to ſome of the moſt 
common has already happened, ſo that the 
words wound, and wind, as they are now fre- 
quently pronounced, will not rhyme to found, 
and mind. It is to be remarked that many 
words written alike are differently pronounc'd, 
as , and brow, which may be thus regiſ- 
fred flow, awe, brow, now, or of which the 

won may be generally given by a 
5 diſtich. 
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diſtich. Thus the words tear or lacerate, and 
tear the water of the eye, have the ſame let- 
ters, but may be ici n. tear, 
dare; Os 5 


SoMe words have two 8 hich may 
be equally admitted, as being equally defen- 
ſible by * Thus 1 18 differentiy 
uſed. 


For Swift and 1 deſpis d che farce of Nate, 
The ſober follies of the wiſe and great. Pope. 


[As if misfortune ad the throne her ſeat, 
And none could be 1 but the amy 


The care of ſuch minute particulars may be _ 
cenſured as trifling, but theſe particulars have 
not been thought unworthy - of attention in 
more poliſhed Languages: 


Tur accuracy of the Rrench, i in ſtating the 
ſounds of their letters, is well known; and, 
among the Italians, Creſcembeni has not 
thought it unneceſſary to inform his country- 
men of the words, which, in compliance with 
different rhymes, are allowed to be differently 
ſpelt, and of which the number is now ſo 
fixed, that no modern poet is 1 to en- 
creaſe it. 


3 Wurn 


„ | 
Wuxx the orthography and pronunciation 
are adjuſted, the ETYMoLoGy or DRRIVA- 
TION is next to be conſidered, and the words 
are to be diſtinguiſhed according to their dif- 
ferent claſſes, whether ſimple, as day, light, or 
compound as day-/ight; whether primitive, as, 
to at, or derivative, as actiou, actionable, ative, 


activity. This will much facilitate the attain- 


ment of our language, which now ſtands in 
our dictionaries a confuſed. heap of words 
without dependence, and without relation. 


WurN this part of the work is performed, 
it will be neceſſary to inquire how our pri- 
mitives are to be deduced from foreign lan- 
guages, which may be often. very ſucceſsfuily 

performed by the aſſiſtance of our own ety- 
mologiſts. This ſearch will give occaſion to 
many curious diſquiſitions, and ſometimes 
perhaps to conjectures, which, to readers un- 

acquainted with this kind of ſtudy, cannot 
but appear improbable and capricious. But 
it may be reaſonably imagined, that what is 
fo much in the power, of men as language, 
will very often be capriciouſly conducted. 
Nor are theſe diſquiſitions and conjectures to 
be conſidered altogether as wanton ſports of 

wit, or vain ſhews of learning; our language 
is well known not to be primitive or ſelf- ori- 
| yn. but to have adopted words of every 


Senera- 


[ 16 S 

generation, and cither for the ſuppiy of its 
neceſſities, or the encreaſe of its copiouſneſs, 
to have received additions from very diſtant 
regions; ſo that in ſearch of the progenitors 

of our. ſpeech, we may wander from the tro- 
pic to the frozen zone, and find ſome in the 
yallies of Paleſtine and {00s Ln the Locks 
5 of Norway. 


2 BesIDs the FEES of particular ods 
there is likewiſe an etymology of phraſes. Ex- 


preſſions are often taken from other languages, a 
ſome apparently, as to un @ riſque, courir un 


riſque; and ſome even when we do not ſeem 
to borrow their words; thus, to bring about 
or accompliſh, appears an Engliſh phraſe, but 
in reality our native word about has no ſuch 
import, and it is only a French expreſſion, of 
which we have an example in the c 
phraſe, venir d baud & une e, 


IN exhibiting the dn of our language, 


our etymologiſts ſeem to have been too laviſh 


of their learning, having traced almoſt every 


word through various tongues, only to ſhew 


what was ſhewn ſufficiently by the firſt deri · 


vation. This practice is of great uſe, in ſyn- 


optical lexicons, where mutilated and doubt- 
ful languages are explained by their affinity 
to others more certain and extenſive, but is 

5 : gene- 


„ 


71 


on original, I ſhall not often enquire further; 
ſimce we know not the parent of the Saxon dia- 

lect, but when it is borrowed from the French, 
I ſhall ſhew whence the French is apparently 


derived. Where a Saxon root cannot be 


found, the defect may be ſupplied from kin - 
dred languages, which will be generally fur- 
niſhed with much liberality by the writers of 


our gloſſaries; writers who ' deſerve often 


the higheſt praiſe, both of judgment and 


induſtry, and may expect at leaſt to be men- | 


| tioned with honour by me, whom they have 
freed from the greateſt part of a very laberi- 
ous work, and on whom they have impoſed, 
at worſt, only the eaſy taſk of "OY ſu- 


E 


By tracing in this. manner "every onde 


original, and not admitting, but with great 


caution, any of which no original can be 


found, we ſhall ſecure our language from be- 
ing over- run with cant, from being crouded 
with low terms, the ſpawn of folly or affecta- 


tion, which ariſe from no juſt principles of 


ſpeech, and of which therefore no legitimate 
derivation can be ſhewn. - 
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generally ſaperfluous i in Engliſh etymologies. : 
When the word is eaſily deduced from.a Sax 
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ers che 3 is thus adjuſted, . 
Ander of our language is next to be con- 


1 ſidered ; when we havediſcovered whence our 


words are derived, we are to examine by what 


rules they are governed, and how they are in- 
flected through their various terminations. 


The terminations of the Engliſh are few, but 
thoſe few have hitherto remained unregarded 


by the writers of our dictionaries. Our ſub- 
ſtantives are declined only by the plural ter- 
| mination,. our adjectives admit no variation 


but in the degrees of compariſon, and our 
verbs are conju gated by auxiliary words, and 
are only changed in the preter wa. 


— 


To our RESIN may be with great juſt- 


neſs applied the obſervation of Qxintilian, 


that ſpeech was not formed by an analogy 
ſent from heaven. It did not deſcend to us in 
a ſtate of uniformity and perfection, but was 


produced by neceſſity and enlarged by acci- 
dent, and is therefore compoſed of diſſimilar 


parts, thrown together by negligence, by 
ee oy learning; or by e 


| Our inflections therefore are by no means 


"akin, but admit of numberleſs irregu- 


larities, which in this dictionary will be dili- 
gently noted. Thus fox makes in the plural 
Foxes, but ox makes oxen.  Shecp is the ſame 1 in 


both 


. w re a If 


L280] 


both numbers. Adjectives are ſometimes com- 


pared by changing the laſt fyllable, as proud, 


prouder, 'proudeft ; and ſometimes: by particles 
prefixed, as ambitious, more ambitious, - moſt 


ambitious. The forms of our verbs are ſub- 


| jet to great variety; ſome end their preter 


tenſe in ed, as I love, I loved, I have loved, 
which may be called the regular form, and is 
followed by moſt of our verbs of ſouthern 
original. But many depart from this rule, 

without agreeing in any other, as I ſhake, I 


| Hool, I have /haken, or ſhook as it is ſometimes 
written in poetry; I make, I made, I have 


made; I bring, I brought; I wring, I wrung; 


and many others, which, as they cannot be 


reduced to rules, -muſt be learned from the 

dictionary rather than the grammar. 
Tur verbs are likewiſe to be diſtinguiſhed | 

#oibedin g to their qualities, as actives from 


neuters; the neglect of which has already in- 


troduced ſome barbarities in our converſation, 
which, if not obviated by juſt animadverſions, 


ge in time 3 into our ee | 


Feen, my Lord, n our inc be laid 


| er diſtinct in its minuteſt ſubdiviſions, 
and reſolved into its elemental principles. 
And who upon this ſurvey can forbear to with, 


that theſe fundamental atoms of our ſpeech 
: | 2% _ might 


1 [20] = 
might obtain the firmneſs and immutabil ity 
of the primogenial and conſtituent particles 
of matter, that they might retain their ſub- 


ſtance while they alter their appearance, 
and be varied and CONT ** not de- 


* 


Bur this is a privilege which EE are 
ſcarcely to expect; for, like their author, 


when they are not gaining ſtrength, they are 
generally loſing it. Though art may ſome- 
times prolong their duration, it will rarely 
give them perpetuity, and their changes will 
be almoſt always informing us, that language 
is the work of man, of a being from whom 
perm IE and ſtability cannot be derived, . 


| "55 ARM having been hitherto conſidered as 
ſeparate and unconnected, are now to be 
Ukewiſe examined as they are ranged in their 


various relations to others by the rules of SYN- 


TAX or conſtruction, to which I do not know 
that any regard has been yet ſhewn in Engliſh 


dictionaries, and in which the grammarians 


can give little aſſiſtance. The ſyntax of this 
language is too inconſtant to be reduced to 


rules, and can be only learned by the diſtinct 


conſideration of particular words as they a are . 


uſed by the beſt authors. Thus, we ſay ac- 


n 8 modes of ſpeech, the 


ſoldier 
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ſoldier died of his wounds, and the * pe- 

riſhed with hunger; and every man acquaint- 
ed with our language would be offended by a 
change of theſe particles, which yet ſeem ori- 
ginally aſſigned by chance, there being no rea- 
ſon to be drawn from grammar why a man 
may not, with equal propriety, be ſaid to __ 
witha wound, or periſh of hunger. JN 


Ou Fathx therefore is not to be aghs by 
general rules, but by ſpecial precedents; and 
in examining whether Addiſon has been with 
juſtice accuſed of a ſoleciſm in this pallage, 


"Ls e poor inhabitant— 
| Starves in the midſt of nature's bounty curſt, 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirft, 


it is not in our power to have recourſe to any 
_ eſtabliſhed laws of ſpeech, but we muſt re- 
mark how the writers of former ages have 
uſed. the ſame word, and conſider whether he 
can be acquitted of impropriety, upon the 

teſtimony of Davies, Siven in his favour by 
a ſimilar paſſage. gies. 


She loaths the watry glaſs what ſhe gaz d, 
And ſhuns it ſtill, although for thirſt ſhe dye. 


Wan the conſtruction of a word is ex- 
_ plained, it is neceſſary to purſue it through 
Its train of een through thoſe 

| forms 


[22] 
| forms where it is uſed in a manner peculiar 
do our language, or in ſenſes not to be com- 
priſed in the general explanations; as from 
the verb make, ariſe theſe phraſes, to make love, 
to make an end, to make way, as he made way for 
his followers, the ſhip made xray before the 
wind; to mate a bed, to make merry, to make 
a mock, to make preſents, to make a doubt, to 
make out an aſſertion, to make good a breach, 
to make good a cauſe, to make nothing of an at- 
tempt, to make lamentation, to make. a merit, 
and many others which will occur in reading 
with that view, and which only their _ 
hinders from ** generally remarked. 


Tur great . 1s yet to come, the la- 
bour of interpreting theſe words and phraſes 
with brevity, fulneſs and perſpicuity; a taſk 
of which the extent and intricacy is ſuffici- 
ently ſhewn by the miſcarriage of thoſe who 
have generally attempted it. This difficulty 
is increaſed. by the neceſſity of explaining the 
words in the ſame language, for there is often 
only one word for one idea; and though it 
be eaſy to tranſlate the words bright, faveet, 
 falt, bitter, into another lan guage, it is not 
-ealy to explain them, . 
WI TH bnd to che INTERPRETATION 
many — queſtions have required conſidera- 


(231 


tion. It was ſome time doubted whether it 
de neceſſary to explain the things implied by 


particular words. As under the term baronef, 

whether inſtead of this explanation, 4 title of 
honour next in degree to that of baron, it would 
be better to mention more particularly the 


creation, privileges and rank of baronets ; and 


whether under the word barcmeter, inſtead: of 
being ſatisfied with obſerving that it is an inſtru- 
ment to diſcover the weight of the air, it would be 


fit to ſpend a few. lines upon its invention, con- 
ſtruction and principles. It is not to be ex- 


pected that with the explanation of the one 
the herald ſhould be ſatisfied, or the Philoſo- 
pher with that of the other; but ſince it will 


be required by common readers, that the ex- 


plications ſhould be ſufficient for common uſe, 


and fince without ſome attention to ſuch de- 
 mands the dictionary cannot become gene- 


rally valuable, I have determined to conſult 
the beſt writers for explanations real as well 
as verbal, and perhaps I may at laſt have rea- 
ſon to ſay, after one. of the augmenters 'of 


Feuretier, that my book i 1s more learned than : 
5 author. 


5 in explaining the general and 1 an 
guage, it ſeems neceſſary to ſort the ſeveral 


: ſenſes of each word, and. to exhibit firſt its 


natural and primitive ſignification, as 
| 1 To 


| YG [ 24 111 | 
70 arrive, to reach the ſhore uy g = voyage, 
He arrived at a ſafe harbour. 


3 


14 


12 give its been ne WO 10 
ms arrive, to reach any place whether by wu or 
ka; as, he arrived at his pn _ FR 2 
= EN its metaphorical ſenſe; to obtain any 
thing os _ he arrived at a vi. 60h 


- Tan x to mention any obſereationthas ait 
from the compariſon of one meaning with an- 
other; as, it may be remarked of the word 

arrive, that in conſequence of its original and 
etymological ſenſe, 1t cannot be properly ap- 
plied but to words ſignifying ſomething: de- 
firable ; thus, we ſay a man arrived at happi- 
neſs, but cannot ſay, without a mixture He : 
ory. he arrived at mie, 2 


* Roy the each; qenenelly- as eppes 60 to 
the air or water. He ſwam till he Nena 
n The bird _ to the | ng 


Tarn 3 the 8 or conſequen- 
tial ſignification, in which ground implies any 
thing that lies under another; as, he laid co- 
lours upon a rough 2 The hong han n 
n ona red e c 


— 99 — 2369 
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| 191 „ 
ee the remoter or metaphorical ſignifi- 
catian; as, the ground of his opinion was a 
falſe computation. The ee of his work 
was his father's manuſcript, | | 


Ari having gotie 8 the natural 
and figurative ſenſes, it will be proper to fab- 
Join the poetical ſenſe of each word, where it 
differs from that which is in common uſe; as, 


wanton applied to any thing of which the mo- 
2 tion is irregular without terror, as 


In wanton ringlets currd her hair. - 


Jae eee cap eee e 
as of togſt, uſed. to en the H _— 
health is drunk. . ik 


The wiſe. man's . and the vain man's 
toaft. | Pore. 


T nt familiar may 1 followed by the bur- 
leſque; as of by hoo to Es ow: 
r 


— 


In all thy humours whether grave, or eld. 
Apprsox. 


1 4 3 


on of bite uled for cheat. ed 


ore a dupe char wit o 
ee d . you,” row __ man was bir. | 
84 £: 1555 Pork. | 


1 „„ 


| £ 26 3 1 

aud laſtly, may be produced: the peculiar 
| ſenſe, in which a word is found in any great 
author. As faculties in pang; e — 
the powers of n 


. — Duncan . 
Has _ his faculties ſo meek, has been 
So clear i in his great office, that G c. 


us ſignification of adjectives, may A | 
often aſcertained by uniting them to ſubſtan- 
tives, as /imple ſwain, ſimple ſheep; ſometimes 
the ſenſe of a ſubſtantive may be elucidated by 
the epithets annexed to it in good authors, 
as the boundleſs ocean, the open lawns, and where 
ſuch advantage can be gained E. a ſhort ow 
tation it is not to be omitted. 


Tux difference of f. e in words 
generally accounted ſynonimous, ought to be 
carefully obſerved; as in pride, baughtitſs, 
arrogance : and the ſtrict and critical meanin 8 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed from that which is 
looſe and popular ; as in the word perfection, 
which though in its philoſophical and exact 
ſenſe, it can be of little uſe among human 
beings, is often ſo much degraded from its o- 
riginal ſignification, that the academicians 
have inſerted in their work the perfection of a 
| Ws and with a little more licentiouſneſs 
men. 


[27] 
might have prevailed on en to have 
405 legalen, of a gen ad 15 


. Fog are many other characters of oak 
| which it will be of uſe to mention. Some 
have both an active and paſſive ſignification, 
as fearful, that which gives or which feels - 
terror, a fearful prodigy, a fearful hare. Some 
have a perſonal, ſome a real meaning, as in 
oppoſition to old we ule the adjective young of 
animated beings, and new of other things. 
Some are reſtrained to the ſenſe of praiſe, and 
Others to that of diſapprobation, ſo common- 
; 1, though not always, we exhort to good 
___ ations, we inſti gate to ill; we animate, incite 
and encourage indifferently to good or bad. 
So we uſually aſcribe good, but impute evil; 
yet neither the uſe of theſe words, nor per- 
haps of any other in our licentious language, 
' is ſo eſtabliſhed. as not to be often reverſed by | 
the correcteſt writers. I ſhall therefore, ſince _ 
the rules of ſtile, like thoſe of law, ariſe from 
precedents often repeated, collect the teſtimo- | 
nies on both ſides, and endeavour to diſcover 
and promulgate the decrees of cuſtom, who 
has fo long poſſeſſed, whether by right or by 
wm the loverngaty of words. G2 


Ie! 18 83 likewiſe to . many 
words by their oppoſition to others; for con- 
vis : D2 : traries 


os. 0. IEEE. om 


[48] 2 5 
traries are beſt ſeen when they tand together. 
Thus the verb „and has one ſenſe as oppoſed 


t fall, and another as oppoſed to y; for 


. 


lines of Paradiſe Loſt, 


want of attending to which diſtinction, ob- 


vious as it is, the learned Dr. Bentley has ſquan- 


dered his criticiſm to no 2 on cee 


* 
ph "TP 
| Chariot and charioteer lay over-turn d, 


And fiery foaming ſteeds. What food, recoil d, 


_ *Oferwearied, through the faint Satanic hoſt, 


| Defenſive ſcarce, or with ak. fear N d 
Pld) ignominious— 5 i 


« Here,” fays the critic, © as the dane 18 
% now read, we find that what ed, fled,” 


and therefore he propoſes an alteration, which 


he might have ſpared if he had conſulted a 


dictionary, and found that nothing more was 
affirmed than that thoſe PS who did not 


Jai. 


In Ds ſuch. meanings as WRAY acci- 
dental and adventitious, I ſhall endeavour to 
give an account of the means by which they 


were introduced, Thus toeke out any thing, fig- 


nifies to lengthen it beyond its juſt dimenſions 
by ſome low artifice, becauſe the work ele was 
the uſual refuge of our old writers when they 


h wanted a — And ene, which means 


only | 


| 421 
only obedient, is now made, in familiar phraſes, 
to ſtand for wanton, becauſe in an antient form 
of marriage, before the reformation, the 
bride promiſed complaiſance and obedience in 
theſe terms, © I will be bonair _ Buam! in | 
bed un at board. 


1 KNOW well, my Lord, 15 wifling many 
of theſe remarks will appear ſeparately con- 
ſidered, and how eaſily they may give occa- 


ſion to the contemptuous merriment of ſpor- 


tive idleneſs, and the gloomy cenſures of ar- 
rogant ſtupidity; but dulneſs it is eaſy to de- 


ſpiſe, and laughter it is eaſy to repay. I ſhall | 


not be ſollicitous what is thought of my work 


by ſuch as know not the difficulty or impor- 
tance of philological ſtudies, nor ſhall think 


thoſe that have done nothing qualified to con- 
demn me for doing little. It may not, how- 


ever, be improper to remind them, that no 


terreftrial greatneſs is more than: an aggregate 
of little things, and to inculcate after the 


Arabian proverb, that drops added to 25 
confiitute the ocean, 


* 
1 bs 
4 


Turns remains yet to be confidered the 


DrsTRIBUTION of words into their pr oper 
claſſes, or that part of Exicography which 1s 
7 er enfical, a. 


. 


— 


Tux 


. . a rr og ney wo oo 
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Tur popular part of the language, which 


: includes all words not appropriated to. par- 
ticular ſciences, admits of many diſtinctions 
and ſubdiviſions; as, into words of general 
uſe; words employed chiefly in poetry; words 


obſolete; words which are admitted only by 
particular writers, yet not in themſelves im- 


proper; words uſed only in burleſque writing; 3 


and words 1 AP and barbarous. 


Wong of general uſe will be known * | 


| having no ſign of particularity, and their va- 


rious ſenſes wall be Ee? by e. 


of all ages. 


TRE 8 6 to poetry will bs 


A diſtinguiſhed by ſome mark prefixed, or will 


be known by having no authorities but thoſe : 
of poets. 


Or antiquated or obſolete words, none will 


be inſerted but ſuch as are to be found in au- 
| thors who wrote ſince the acceſſion of Eli- 


zabeth, from which we date the golden age 


of our language; and of theſe many might 
be omitted, but that the reader may require, 


with an appearance of reaſon, that no diffi- 
culty ſnould be left unreſolved in books which 
he finds himſelf invited to read, as confeſſed 


and eſtabliſhed, models of ſtile. Thele will 


pe 


[3 1 
; be likewiſe pointed out by ſome : note has ex- 
cluſion, but not of diſgrace. 


Tax word which are found only in par- 
ticular books, will be known by the ſingle 
name of him that has uſed. them; but ſuch - 
will be omitted, unleſs either their propriety, 
elegance, or force, or the reputation of their 

authors affords ſome extraordinary reaſon for 
their reception. 


| Worps uſed in burleſque and familiar com- 
poſitions, will be likewiſe mentioned with 
their proper authorities, ſuch as dudgeon from 
Butler, and /eafing from Prior, and will be 
_ diligently * by marks of diſtin- 
ction. 


Bax BAROUs or impure words and expreſ: 
Bons, may be branded with ſome note of in- 
famy, as they are carefully to be eradicated 
wherever they are found; and they occur too 
frequently even in the beſt writers. As in 
„ e as 

of Ein endleſs error hurld. 


7; 7s theſp that early taint the female ſoul. 
| In Addiſon, 


Attend to what a/c fer muſe indites. 
8 And 


A Ry quiet fo, ee 7 hs: 


TT han arms= 


If this part of the os tie; well eden 
ed, it will be equivalent to the propofal ade 
by Boileau to the academicians, that 
ſhould review all their polite writers, chr. 
rect ſuch. impurities as might be found in 
them, that their authority might not contri- 
bute, at me diſtant time, to the depravation 


e e to | quaſfions of Purity: or 


propriety, I was once in doubt whether 1 
| ſhould not attribute too much to myſelf 1 in 


attempting to decide them, and whether my 
province was to extend beyond the — 
tion of the queſtion, and the difptay of the 

 fuffrages on each fide ; but I have been fines 
determined by your Lordihip's opinion, to 
interpoſe my own judgment, and ſhalt there- 
fore endeavour to ſupport! what appears to 
me moſt conſonant to grammar and reafor. 
Auſonius thought that modeſty forbad him to 
plead inability for a dak! to Which Cæſar had 


[ng him equal. 


Cur me poſſe negem ran 00 net 
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| nunciation of our lan guage may be fixed; and 
its attainment facilitated; by which its purit7 
may be preſerved, its uſe aſcertained, and its 
duration lengthened. * And though, perhaps, 
to correct the language of nations by books 
of grammar, and amend their manners by 
_ diſcourſes of morality, may be taſks equally 
difficult; yet as it is unavoidable to wiſh, it 
is natural likewiſe to hope, that your Lord- 
ſhip's patronage may not be wholly loſt; that 
it may contribute. to the preſervation of an- 
tient, and the improvement of modern wri- 
ters; that it may promote the reformation of 
thoſe tranſlators, who for want of underſtanding ; 
the characteriſtical difference of tongues, have 4 
formed a chaotic dialect of heterogeneous 
phraſes ; and awaken to the care of purer 
diction, ſome men of genius, whoſe attention 
to argument makes them negligent of ſtile, or 
whoſe rapid imagination, like the Perevigti 
torrents, when it bn down: ak arab nee 
it with ſand. 


1 
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i 
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Wurk 1 ſhbviy the Plan which Thave nd 
bender you, I cannot, my Lord, but confeſs; 
that I am frighted at its extent, and, like the 
Toldiers of Cæſar, look on Britain as a new 4 
World, which it is almoſt madneſs to invade. 1 

But 1 | hope, that though I ſhould not com- * 
7 Plere the ie I ſhall at leaſt diſcover 
„ ON; E 2 the 


TTT 
4 


LT 
the. 3 civilize SS 45 . 
and make it eaſy — ſome other adventurer to 


proceed farther, to reduee them wholly to 
Hubjeftion, and ſettle them under laws, Ls 


WI are taught 8 the great Roman ora- 
tor, that every man ſhould propoſe to himſelf - 
the higheſt degree of excellence, but that he 
may. ſtop with honour at the ſecond or third: 
though therefore my performance ſhould fall 
below the excellence of other dictionaries, 1 
may obtain, at leaſt, the praiſe. of having 
_ endeavoured well, nor ſhall I think it any re- 
proach to my diligence, that I have retired 
without a triumph from a conteſt with united 
academies and long ſucceſſions of learned 
- compilers. I cannot hope in the warmeſt 
moments, to preſerve ſo much caution through 
. long a work, as not often to ſink into neg- 
 Ligence, or to- obtain ſo much knowledge o of 
all its parts, as not frequently to fail by ig- 
norance. I expect that ſometimes the deſire 
of accuracy will urge me to ſuperfluities, 
and ſometimes the fear of prolixity betray 
me to omiſſions ; that in the extent of ſuch 

variety I ſhall be often bewildred, and in the 
mazes of ſuch intricacy be frequently en- 


| tangled; that in one part refinement will be 


ſubtiliſed beyond exactneſs, and evidence di 


ae in 8nother e perſpicuity. Yet Pu | 


* 
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"nit I may 1 my Lord, that ſince yo, 1 
whoſe authority in our language is ſo gene 
rally acknowledged, have commiſſioned me to 
declare my own opinion, I ſhall be conſidered 
as exerciſing a kind of vicarious juriſdiction, 
and that the power which might have been 
denied to my own claim, will be readily al- 

. me as the __ of your Lordſhip. 


. citing author] ities, on which the credit” 

of every part of this work muſt depend, it 
will be proper to obſerve ſame obvious rules, 
ſuch as of preferring writers of the firſt re- 
putation to thoſe of an inferior rank, of not- 
ing the quotations with accuracy, and of ſe- 
lecting, when it can be conveniently done, 
ſuch ſentences, as, beſides their immediate 
| uſe, may give pleaſure or inſtruction by con- 
* ſome . of language, or ſome 


| Procep of prudence, or pletys/ + 25, „„ 


I has been aſked, on- ſome alia 1 
Mall judge the judges? And ſince with regard 
to this deſign, a queſtion may ariſe -by what 
authority the authorities are ſelected, it is ne- 
 ceflary to obviate it, by declaring that many 
of the writers whoſe teſtimonies will be al- 
ledged, were ſelected by Mr. Pope, of whom 
1 may he juſtified in armin that were he 
amn alive, ſolicitqus as he was for the _ | 
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of this work, he would not be plat that 
.I bave. ee 5 


11 will be proper that the i e be 
ranged aceording to the ages of their authors, 
and it will afford an agreeable amuſement, if 
to the words and phraſes which are not of our 
own growth, the name of the writer who firſt 
introduced them can be affixed, and if, to 
words which are now antiquated, the autho- 
rity be ſubjoined of him who laſt admitted 

them. Thus for ſcathe and buxom, now ob- 
ſolete, Milton may be cited. 16245 
5 he mountain oak 
Stands s ſcathi d to heaven— _ 
——He with broad ſails 
Winnow'd the buxom air 


By this method every word will have jits 
aer, and the reader will be informed of 
the gradual changes of the language, and 
have before his eyes the riſe of ſome words, 
and the fall of others. But obſervations ſo 
minute and accurate are to be deſired rather 
than expected. and if uſe be carefully ſupplied, 
curioſity mals ſometimes DEAT. its ene 
ments. 


TuIs, my Lord, is my wt of an Engliſh 


diftionary, a n * Which the pro- 
13 5 nuns 


das not deſpair of . thoſe who 
| | : the uncertainty of conjectufe, 


owledge, the fallibility of me- 
e unſteadineſs of attention, aan 
compare the cauſes of error with the means 
of avoiding it, and the extent of art with the 
capacity of man; and whatever be the event | 
of my endeavours, I ſhall not eaſily regret an 
| attempt which has procured me the honour — 
of appearing thus publickly, | | 
| | ; N f : 
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| „ Au Humble Servaat,- | 
5 SAM. JOHNSON, _ 
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